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Bo educa.tors» descriptions of healthy, mature, 
socially competent , individuals differ as a function of the sex of .the 
person judged? Does the' sex of the educator have an effect^on the use 
of sex-role stereotypes? The Stereot^rp^ Questionnaire was ^ 
administered- to 1 26 ^instructors frdia every level of education, with*^ 
instructions to describe a healthy, mature, socially competent adult 
male, adult female, or adult. The results supported five general 
^conclusions: (1) ^hi;^k agreement exists ^among e&ucators concerning the 
attributes of matur:e males, females and adults; (2) ed^e:ators« 
concepts of health, maturity, and* social competence differ for men 
and women; (3) these dif f erences.' p-jarallel common sexrrole stereotypes 
which assign less social value tq ^the feminine role; (4) educators ' 
are -les^ likely to attribute ch'ajrgicteristics of mature adults to, a 
woman than they are to' a man; aiid (5) female educators see i^omen as ^ 
coming significantly closer to ifi^ adult standard than 'do male 
educators, possible explanations^^or this double standard are 
discussed. (Author/PC) "^yi-. - 
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^ Do^duoators' descriptions of healthy, mature, socially competent in- 
dividuals dif^fer as a function of the sex of the person judged? Does' the se^Q 
of the educator have an effect on the use of sex-role stereotypes? The Stereo- 
type Questionnaire (Rosenkrantz, Vogel, Bee, Br;>verman. & Broverman, 1968) was 
adrdnistered to 126 instructors (^2 each at the elementary, secondary, and ^ " 
college levels) each with one of three sets of instructions: describe a healthy 
mature, socially competent (a) ^dult male, (b) adult female, or (c) adult. 

Two sets of analyses ^re carried out. Tirst, a 3x3 (Instruction sets x 
teaching levels) fixed efte'cts factorial analysis of variance and multiple : ' 
comparisons were calculated, and second, three separate t tests were used td 
compare mean differences between^male and female instructors for each of the ' 
three different instructional sets.- / . , * 

The results presented in Tables l\through ^ support five general con- 
clusions: : * ^ 

(1) High agreement exists among, educators at all le^ls of instruction 
concerning the attributes' which characterize healthy, mature, 
socially competent adults, , adult 'males, and* adult females, respec- 
tively. ^ , - . 

(2) Educators* concept^ of health, maturity, and social competence 
differ fo> men and women. 

Q) These differences parallel common sex-role stereotypes found by 
previous investigators, and generally as^sign less social value, 
or social desirability, to the feminine role. , 
(ii) Educators are significantly less likely to attribnte character- 

, istics \mlch describe mature adxilts to. a woman than they are likely 
to attribute these characteristics to a man. 
(^) Female educators, while also describing women scs somewhat less than 
mature adxilt^, rieyertheless do see women as ^ coming significantly 
^ / closer to the adult standard than do male educators. 

possible .reasons for, and effects of, this double standard of heolth 
^and maturity among educators were also discussed. 
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TABLE 1 

Analysis of Variance "Summary for Data in Table 2 



Source 


df 


SS 


• 

MS 


F 




Instructions 


2 


8015.35 


^07.68 


7^M*- 


.529 


Teaching Level 


• 2 


117.35 


58.68 


1.09 


.0006 ' 


rx L 


k 


- ° 45if.65 


113.66 


2.11 


.016 


Within Cells 


117 


6301.29 


53.86 






Total 


125 ^ 


lk8BBM 






1 


* p < .001 
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TABLE 2 

, Means and Standard Deviations of Raw Scores J^'om the Stereotype 
Questionnaire for the 3x3 A^OVA* 






■Teaching Level 


Elementary Secondary - 


College - Univ. 


jOistruction Set 


A M 


\ F A 


M F 

1 


A M 


F 


Kean 


8.9 8.3 


-3.6 10.9 ; 


12.1 -5.3 

«■ 


9.9 11.7 


-11.0 


SD 


6.5 7A 


8.9 3.7 


'6.2 .7.7 


6.2 7.7 


8.0 



TABLE 3 

Differences Between Means for Adult vs. Male and vs. Female Instructions* 





Instruction Set 


Male 


Ad^t ' 


Female 


Mean . 


» 

10.7 


/, 9.6 


, -6.6 


SD y 


• 7.4 


5.^ 


8.9 


t 


• 


.717 


-9.888** 


* 42 subjects per group 
*♦ P < .01 
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Figure 1 

Means of Raw Scores Vi^ow the Stereotype Questionnaire for Elementary, 
Hi^ School, and College Teachers 
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Means 
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iTABL? 4 

Differences Beti^een Means for Male and»fd!r Feoale Teachers 

■■ ■ ^ 



Instruction Set 



Sex of S 



Adult 



Male' 



M 



Female 



^F' ;^ 


M 


F 


M 


F 


V 

AO A ■ 


.11.7 




-9.5 


-2,0 




■ 7.3 


7.2 


1 * 

7.5 


8,0 


20 




18;^ 


26, 


16 



Mean 
SD 
N 
t 



9.5 



.//22 



M9 



'.992 



* p.< ,01 with 40 df 

■a 



■, '. y "2,872* / 
/ 
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Figure 2 



Means .of' Raw' Scores 'from the Stereotype Qufestioii^aire for Male" 

and Female Teachers J 
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Sex-Role Stereotypes and, Educators' Descriptions ^ 

of* Mature Personality^ ^. / . ^ 



Lynne Gray Garman* 



A. V 



It is possible today, and' even likely, for a woman to be considered 
an outstanding student, but how often is she {thought of as being likely to / d 
make an outstanding contribution to society - other than by mothering an, ^ 
outstanding male child? • , .v. - 

We are Witnessing a growing awareness of the damage that can Be ^ 
done to individual growth by channeling it into narrowly defined sex-roles, ^ 
but contrary to what we might expect from the explosion of concern for womer) 
in both the popular and the academic press, women today are not even holding 
their own in many important areas. , In 1930, for exampjle, one-half of^^^lV 
professional and semi -prof essiona»l workers in the United States were woffi^n. 
By the early 1960 's only about one-third were women, and four out of "five of 
these were in just seven fields: teaching, nursing, social work, music, ac- 
counting, secretarial work, and l^^rary^work. ^.t . 

From 1950 to 1970 the peircQn'tage of woirten in manageri'aV jobs with 
manufacturing firms dropped from 8% to 6%. Women's earnings have also fallen 
farther behind, the incomes of their male colleagues in the past fifteen years. 
In 1956, the average full-time female employee earned 63% as much as the* 
^average male worker; in 1971 she grossed only 59% as much* This relative 
decline in employment status among American women is matched by a similar de- 
cline in the yachievement of higher degrees. In the 1930's, two out of every 
five B.A.'s M.A.'s were earned by women. This figure has tlropped to one 
in three* The figures for Ph.D.'s earned by women have gone from' one in^ 
seven to one fn ten* ' * • " 

*It seertis rather obvious that ai tremendous resource is being wasted, 
and it is therefore of great importance that attention be given to those 
factors which affect, sex-role stereotypes and the co^omitant , negative evalu- 
ation of women. 

Several recent studies have sought to investigate the nature and de- . 
gree of>Jst6reotyping which oi^cures in various selected .populations. .One 
such study chose practicing psychiatr-ists, psychologists, and social workers. 



1. Paper*read at the meetings of the Western Psychological Association, 
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and concluded that a double^standard of mental health exists for men and' 

judged healthy by the cl inicians, for 

^ .^sembled characteristics judged 

healthy for men, but d^iffered significantly from characteristics judged 
hea'}tf\y for women, 

; The present study is concerned with educators • As respected profes- 
sionals entrusted with a good part of the socialization of our children, 
teachers Undoubtedly exert an influence on social standards :and attitudes- 
Because a large portion of a young person's life is spent in. school , the 
messages transmitted to the child there can be assumed to affect his or her 
deve^lopment. If^t^is cah be granted, it becomes worthwhile to ask to what 
extent our educators accept these se}(-role-.stereotypes, at least implicitly, , 
and in so doing possibly help to perpetuate them. The prifngry hypothesis of- 
this study was that educators* judgments abouf the- characteristics of hfealthy, 
mature individuals would differ as a function of the sex; p;f the person judged, 
and that these differences would para^l common sex^role.lstereotyp^, x . 

A previously developed instrument known as the Stereotype Question- 
naire was used for this research. Briefly, it consists of 38 bipolar. itemst 
each of which describes a particular behavior tr^t. Some .exc!mples\,Sra; 

.aggressive vs not aggressive 
' . ' blunt vs tactful 

' ^ ' objective vs subjective^ 

One pole of each item can b'e characterized as typically masculine, the other 

as typically feminine. 

' ^ Each S^ was given a questionnaire with one/ of three separate sets of • 

instructions: Male, Female, or Adult. The Adult/instructions read in part: 

Think of nprmal individuals and inc/icate on each item the 
side to which a mature, healthy, social/ly competent adult would 
t)e closer: * <^ ^ I \ \ ■ 

^s receiving the Female instructions were asked to describe a ma^ure^ healthy, 

socially cojnpetent adult female, and Ss receiving the Hale instructions were 

' * I . ' « , . ' Un- 

asked to describe a mature, healthy, socially competent -laduTt male. 

Data were collected from 126, teachers at sevieral local schools. One- 
third of these teachers were fVom elementary schools, one-fhird from high • 
schools, and one-third from colleges and universities. Recruiting Ss frojsn 
several, different sc]ioo Is at each level rep^^esented an attempt to control 



for the effects of any particular school district's overall orientation 
concerning sex roles. 

The analyses were ^carried out in two separate phases. The first 
phase consisted of a 3 x 3 (Instructions x Grade' levels) fixed-effects factorial 
analysis <3f variance, .and two subsequent comparison tests-. The second phase 
employed three separajte t. tests to compare the differences between the means 
of male and female teachers for the three different instructions. 

For both phases, the questionnaires were scored by assigning a value 
of +1 to each masculine pole chosen, and -1 to each feminine pole chosen. Thu?, 
raw scores could conceivably vary »from -38 for all stereotypical ly feminine 
responses, to +38 for a questionnaire on which the masculine pole was chosen 
every time. The 3 x 3 factorial analysis of variance was performed on the raw 
scores calculated in. this manner and .the results are presented in Table 1 of . 
the hando^'ut. The means and standard deviations for each of the nine experi- 
mental groups' are presented in Table 2 and in figure 1. '/ 

The very highly significant £ ratio associ^ated with the varying of 
instructions on the Stereotype Questionnaire lends support . to the main hypothe- 
sis of the study^ It appears that withii^the present sample, at least, edu- 
cators* judgments about the characteristics of healthy, mature' individuals - 
'differ quite dramatically as a inunction of the sex of the person ^being 
judged. . / ' : * - . . { 

The fact that the £ ratio associated with the various grade level? of ^ 
the teachers is not significant suggests i^hat the stereotypes themselves are 
quite pervasive, and^eem to exist in approximately equal strength at all 
levels of instruction.' - 

T+ie results of the overall £ test seeme^ to call for a further, more 
detailed analysis to determine more preciseJIy the exact location of differences, 
and to examine more thoroughly the stereof}pi^ items themselves. To accomplish 
this, the mean score of 9II teachers who had ,re6ponded to the Adult instructions 
was compared to the, mean 'score of alt teachers who 'had been given Male in- 
structions, and then to the mean score of all teachers who had had Female in- 
strijpetiohs. »The results of these' comparisons appear in Table 3. . 
/ , Considering the means of the Masculine, Adult, and^Feminine Groflps, it 
can be seen that educators' desdfiptions of a mature, socially competent adult 
\ male differ very little from their descriptions of a mature adult, whtle the 



descriptions of a mature female differ quite a bit from the descriptions 
of a mature adult. 'The highly significant difference between, the means of 
the Adult and the Feminine scores indicates that a double standard of 
health and maturity does exist for men and women. It would appear that a 
mature male compares favorably with a mati4re adult, but a mature female is 
perceiced as being^ somewhat less than a mature adult. 

• The second phase of the study was designed to deal with the sex of 
the teachers thei^elve\. Until the present investigation women .seemed to 
consistently a^ree with\men in holding lower opinions of their own self- 
worth relative to men, and in perceiving their own sex role as being sub- 
ordinate to that of men. The question of whether or not this is changing 
with the growing awareness of the inferior status accorded women in our so- 
ciety is indeed an interesting one. Three separate t^ tests were carried out 
in an effort to shed some light on this- issue. The results of those tests 
are presented in Table 4 and in Figure 2. 

It would appear from inspection of these data that men and women are 
still in close agreement concerning the characteristic^ of healthy, mature, 
socially competent adults and adult males. With regard to the current ap- 
praisal of adult females, however, female educator^s seem to be significantly 
ahead of their male colleagues in terms of giving up feminine sex-role 
stereotypes and the cor\comitant negative assessment of women. We might 
conclude that tne growing women's movement in today's society. is influencing 
=women's self-perceptions more than it js changing men's aTtitudes toward 
women* - - — , ^ * . . 

To summarize briefly, the results of this study support five general 

c — 

conclusions: (1) that a high degree of agreement exjists amorig educators, at 
al,l levels of instruction, concerning the attribute| which characterize 
healthy, mature, socially mature adults, adult male§, and adult females; (2) 
;that educators' concepts of healthy maturity* and social competence differ 
^for men and women; (3) that these differences parallel common sex-role ster- 
eotypes found by previous investigators; (4). that educators are significantly 
less likely to attribute characteristics which describe mature adults to a* 
woman than they are likely^ to attribute these characteristics to a man; and 
(5) that female educators, while al$o describing women as.?omewhat less than 
mature adults, nevertheless do see women as coirfing significantly closer to the 



adult standard* than do male educatprs. 

It is important to point out here'that it^is not stereotypes, per se, 
that are objectionable. Stereotypes, like other'brcftd cognitions and gener- 
alizations, help us to simplify and categorize the enormous, amounts of inform- 
ation we an? all required, to proce^^.s. Rattier than object to stereotypes, it 
is neces^^ry to try to determine their accuracy and to assess their value in 
particular circumstances. 

Onc€. formed, sex-role stereotypes seem to be widely generalized to 
many diverse situations, and tend to be tenaciously held.. Having adopted a 
stereotype an individual or group may pay less attention to new. information, 
and may see instead only those things that tend to confirm the stereotype. 
It is this constraining effect of sex-role stereotypes that is particularly 
dis-functional in a modern society, and it is for this reason that the 
validity of the stereotypes we use must be carefully examined. - 

A great deal more research is needed to determine accurately those 
sex 'differences which are related to physiological or biological factors, and 
those which stem from social/ training|^ At present there is little convincing 
evidence that biological ly' based behav!^ors are responsible for a rnajority af 
the attributes whiQh have been stereot^ically assigned to men and to Vomen. 
Attributes such as logical ability, objectivity, or independence are mpst cer- 
tainly subject to great variability within either sex, and many women undoubt- 
edly possess them in larger amounts than do a great many men. Numerous recent 
studies have dembnstrated that woftien are at least as capable as men of persuing 
careers in almost any field they could choose, they are prevented from doing 
SO, however, both by discrimination against them, and 'by their own reluctance 
to set such goals fqr theipselves. . ' * 

This is by no means to suggest that educators are responsible for the 
unequal treatment of women. Rather, their judgments, can be assumed^ to reflect 
the s ex-rol e, stereotypes still prevalent in our Sodet'y. Educators can, how- ' 
ever, make a positive contribution to the elimination of restrictive sex-roles 
by becoming more aware of their own attitudes and tlie subtle differences in ' 
their expectations for male an.d feifiale students tha.t these attitudes may cause. 



